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EDITH’S DISTRESS AT THE PERIL OF CECIL LUTTBELL, AND THE GUIDE GOING OFF IN QUEST OF THE FUGITIVES. 


MARRIAGE ; custom, perused that and the morning letters dur- 

oR, ing the meal. When letters did not arrive for 

THE BACHELOR IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. Margaret, she contented herself with the Supple- 
CHAPTER XV.—AT HOME AND ABROAD. ment, whilst Allan read the city article and the 

Tur “Times” lay on the breakfast-table at the | parliamentary intelligence. His business letters 
Elms, and the brother and sister, according to | were not usually sent to Highgate, and his corres- 
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pondence, beyond that of a commercial nature, 
was not extensive. An exclamation from Margaret 
aroused him from his occupation at the very 
moment of deepest interest. She was not wont to 
exclaim, and he looked up astonished. She rose, 
pointed to the Obituary, and gave the paper into | 
his hand. Mr. Arundel was dead. | 

There was a silence; each knew the feelings of | 
the other. All honour to those of Allan Grant; | 
not one selfish thought arose at the news—not one | 
impulse but that of genuine sympathy for the 
bereaved and mourning daughter. He knew 
enough of her warm affections to believe that a 
removal, which the world calls “a happy release,” 
was causing that true heart to ache with grief un- 
utterable, and he longed to be near her, that he 
might soothe her filial sorrow, and whisper in her 
ears such consolation as a brother might offer. 
Other thoughts, he felt, would be sacrilege now. 

“You will write to her, Margaret,” he said, as 
the omnibus conductor’s ring summoned him away. 

“Certainly : and you—have you any message?” 

“T think not. I would not, I assure you, in- 
trude one thought of myself at such a time.” 

When left alone, Margaret sate down to write, 
but she could scarcely divest her mind of some 
feeling of vexation that Edith should have suffered 
them to read the first news of her great loss in a 
publicjournal. Their correspondence had, it is true, 
languished of late; and, reports having reached 
Margaret’s ears of the attentions of a clergyman 
in the neighbourhood of Ely to Edith Arundel, 
and, moreover, of her having looked upon him 
with favour, her own letters had been particularly 
short and constrained ; and even now she was con- 
scious of a coldness in her condolence—a feeling 
that Edith Arundel ought to have written to her, 
and an aching of heart for Allan: in his disappoint- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, grave cares were pressing on Edith 
Arundel, in addition tothe pain of bereavement. 
The old house must be given up, and the furniture 
sold; while the annuity on witch her father had 
lived left no means of subsistence for his only 
daughter. Forty pomndsia year; the interest of 
her mother’s small property, was-all that remained 
to Edith ; and the grave: was. no sooner closed 
over the beloved one; thamslie: had: to arouse her- 
self from her grief, and consider im’what way she 
might live independémt of the assistamce of her 
friends, Her unele was: not! very cordial in: his’ 
offers of a home: amd, early trained! to-value and: 
prize exertion and! honourable i 5 she 
laid aside all false? pride, and aces an appoint - 
ment in a finishing establishment, as it istermed, 
at Blackheath, and, within two months of her 
father’s death, became, to use plain English, no- 
thing more nor less than a teacher in a schoul, 

Intelligence of this change in Miss Arundel’s 
prospects ere long reached Highgate; and it was 
a singular coincidence that, after the receipt of it, 
Allan Grant tound himself much more frequently 
than usual visiting one of his partners, who resided 
in the neighbourhood of the scene of Edith’s new 
labours. 

Notwithstanding those visits, however, to Black- 
heath, and his very close observation of every 
regiment of young ladies, chance never threw the 
particular file from Mrs. ——’s establishment in ! 
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his way. He began to think, indeed, that Edith 
and himself were never intended to meet again, 
and that, even if they did, the doubt which he en. 
tertained of the clergyman at Ely would render 
such a meeting somewhat awkward. He would 
give up all thoughts of Edith Arundel. He would 
try the effect of change of scene. He had been 
tied to the bank, with little relaxation beyond an 
occasional visit to Norwich, for many months, 
He would travel, and renew his associations with 
some familiar scenes, which, with his uncle, he had 
visited in past years. He would go to the Rhine 
again—that glorious Rhine, on which the Germans 
plume themselves, as-well they may. He would 
see the Drachenfels, and muse on the fine old 
ruins of Heidelberg and Stolzenfels; and then he 
would strike out to the Tyrol and Switzerland, re. 
freshing himself with a glimpse of those snowy 
mountains which had made so deep an impression 
on his youthful imagination, and return strength- 
ened and calm. 

It was some disappointment to his grandmother, 
that in her visit to Cromer she should not have 
one week of her beloved grandson’s company: but | 
he could not trust himself to linger there; and, 
after settling the old ladies and Margaret in some 
pleasant lodgings, he left, without one peep at the 
house on the cliff, and with but a glance as he 
passed at the well-remembered light-house hills, 
The Johnstone were not there this year, and there | 
was, as Miss Katharine remarked, quite a new set; | 
but they were celebrated for making acquaintances, | 
and, before a week was at an end, they were chat- | 
ting familiarly with two like-minded old ladies on | 
the jetty, and were reconciled—Miss Katharine at | 
least was—to Allan’s sudden flight. | 

Allan’s sister, Marion, and her husband, had re- || 
moved to another part of the country, where a | 
favourable professional opening had presented || 
itself, and by all accounts the former had bene: | 
fited by the transition, promising to become do- || 
mesticated, and apparently at last conscious of || 
the obligations which she was under to the patient || 
and long-suffering attachment of her husband. H 

Summer brought many a change in its glad | 
train—flowers and joy to some, but to a few | 
sadness and death. To young Miss Johnston, the 
neglected invalid whom Edith had met at Cromer, || 
and whose:health had long been failing, relief from || 
suflering: Had come at last. It wanted but a fort- | 

tothe midsummer vacation, which her beloved || 
4ith Arundel was to have passed with her, when 
w changecame on suddenly, and she sank gently 
to sleep one night’ awake no more on earth. 








July was come—a bright, cloudless, hot July— | 
and tourists-were content. Foreign hotels swarmed | 
with Emglish and Americans. The pleasant Rhine 
land was really too full for comfort, and steamers | 
and diligences were crowded too thickly for enjoy- 
ment. \ 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
gong was summoning hungry travellers to the 
table-d’ héte at the Hotel de Londres et d’Angle- 
terre at Chamouni. A party of English had 
arrived but an hour before—two young ladies of 
some fifteen and sixteen years, a youth of perhaps 
a year older, and a very delicate invalidish mamma, 
who left the care and trouble of everything very 
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eontentedly to a lady, who might pass as useful 
friend, or governess, or maid, or courier—for all 
offices fell on her. | 

The girls were much of the same turn of mind, 
and followed closely the example of the mamma, in 
a sad want of consideration to their companion, 
whom they treated sometimes familiarly, some- 
times affectionately, frequently with hauteur, and 
always with neglect before strangers. 

This young lady sate at the table-d’héte on this 
particular occasion, with a very weary look on her 
beautiful countenance. They had had a fatiguing 
journey from Sallenche, and the fatigue of the in- | 
valid had been visited on the governess; for, as 
they viewed the lady in this light, thus we must | 


| call her. 


A perfect lady she was. The dress of plain 
black silk, fitting tastefully to her fine and well- 
proportioned figure; the rich dark-coloured hair, 
braided simply over her high and _ intellectual 
brow; her quick intelligent expression, as she 
listened to the conversation around her, without | 
any wish to shine herself; showed the governess, if 
such she were, in a very favourable light beside 
the over-dressed, vain, and affected girls. More | 
than one glance of interest was directed to her, | 
and more than one admiring observation in differ- | 


what he said about, Chamouni, and what excursion 
they could take during their week’s stay there. 
Some explanation, meanwhile, is due to the 
reader for the appearance of Miss Arundel at such 
a distance from Blackheath, which may be given 
in a few words. The Luttrells were old friends 
of the Arundels in times when the world smiled 
upon them both. Mr. Luttrell, a kind, genial 


| man, had rendered Mr. Arundel some service in 


early life, an obligation which Edith’s father never 
forgot. From their subsequent removal to the 
neighbourhood of London, and Mr. Arundel’s 
affliction, there had been little intercourse between 
the families for some years ; but it had been lately 
renewed, since Edith’s residence at Blackheath, 
where the Luttrells had a large country house, 
and to which, a little against the will of the 
young ladies, Edith had been a frequent visitor of 
late. It was impossible for Mrs. Luttrell, weak, 
indolent, and proud as she was, to be indifferent 


, to the valuable qualities of Edith Arundel; and 


when a foreign tour was proposed, and the 
death of Lizzie Johnston liberated Edith from an 
engagement at Ely, Mrs. Luttrell at once took 
hold of the idea that no one would be so suitable a 
companion for her daughters, and so useful a person 


about herself, as the young teacher at Mrs. 3. 


ent languages passed on the classic beauty of the | Her consent was not very quickly obtained, how- 
belle Anglaise. That there was a just estimate | ever. She foresaw that, in the capacity of friend, 
of her superiority over her companions was evident | her mortifications would be many, and the Misses 
from the conversation addressed to her by a very | Luttrell’s position, with their notions of gentility 
aristocratic-looking French count .who sat next | and station, extremely difficult. Yet, to deny any- 
her, and on whom the bad French of the Miss | thing to those who had befriended her dear father 

Luttrells—for that was their name—was thrown | in a time of need, went against her kind heart, 

away. The count spoke English well, but he | and with her customary independence and candour 

sewed inclined to tempt the beautiful voice to | she stated her difficulties to Mrs. Luttrell. As 
indulge him with his native language; and they | their governess, or hired companion for the time, 
conversed very pleasantly together through the | she would undertake the office, but on no other 
long stages of the tremendous dinner. | terms. Mr. Luttrell expostulated; but his wife, 

The Luttrells talked: nonsense to one another, | whose weak health and indolent habits made her 
and their brother was planning, with a youth older | anxious to fall in with the arrangement on any 

'| and apparently not much wiser than himself, an | terms, and who foresaw ten thousand troubles in 

| excursion to the Mer de Glace on the following | the charge of her two, wilful girls, without further 
day. The young ladies caught the subject; they | surveillance than she should be able to bestow, 
were in raptures; they would certainly go too, if urged the settlement of the matter, and Edith’s 
mamma could be brought to consent. Mamma _/ plan was finally agreed upon. 

| looked doubtful; she should remain at home,| Mr. Luttrell was not of the present party to 

'| certainly. Mule rides and mountain passes were | Chamouni, a temporary cause of detention at 
out of the question for her ; and she reached across | Lausanne having arisen. 

'| to the count, with whose attentions to her gover-| It was no light task that Edith Arundel had 
ness she did not seem much pleased, to inquire if | undertaken; but her good sense and utter self- 
the excursion were attended with any danger. forgetfulness reconciled her to many things which, 

“With common prudence, certainly not,” was | to a vain and selfish person, would have been 
|| the reply, “ any more than a railway joarney; but | intolerable. She would not see or take a slight, 
|| monsieur,” nodding at young Luttrell, “talks of | and the changeable humours of the young ladies 
| walking on the Glace a little rashly. He will do| were always borne by her with an equanimity 

well to keep near his guides.” | which, while it left them no ground of offence or 

The youth coloured. He and his new com- | cause of complaint, was rather puzzling to them, 

panion, a self-sufficient youngster, had been rather | ignorant as they were wherein her great strength 
scofling at the idea of guides; the latter assuring | lay. Mr. Luttrell was always kind and cordial ; 
| young Luttrell that he knew the way perfectly, | he liked Edith as much for her own as her father’s 
|| *having been twice with his father this season, and | sake, and was often heard to apron a desire that 
being accustomed to all sorts of dangerous enter- | his own girls were like her. rs. Luttrell was 


| 
|| 
| 
\| 
H} 
| 
| 
'} 
\| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 


prises, 

The dinner was over at length, and Edith 
Arundel—for it was indeed she—with the tender- 
ness and consideration of a daughter, proceeded to 

| make Mrs. Luttrell comfortable in her bed-room, 
whilst the young ladies looked over Murray, to see 
i 


— 


fond of her too, but jealous, with all the jealousy 
of a little mind, of a superiority which was uni- 
versally felt and acknowledged. 

They were all gathered together in mother’s 
apartment—sitting-rooms being at a premium 
this July at Chamouni, much to the harror of 
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Mrs. Luttrell’s English notions—when the next 
day’s excursion was canvassed. Young Luttrell, 
who was under a pledge to his father not to desert 
his mother and sisters, or to add to their anxieties 
by any foolish risks, was of opinion that to ac- 
company the ladies in a mule ascent to Montanvert 
would be a very tame affair. If they went, they 
must certainly remain at the Pavillon all night, 
and go to the Jardin next day. Certainly, that 
was his motion. His sisters, who had as little 
idea as himself of the fatigue and discomforts ot 
the excursion, and who were not, amid smaller 
travelling troubles, particularly gifted with the 
philosophy of endurance, quite agreed with him ; 
but the proposition was at once negatived by their 
mamma. She should be miserable and wretched 
about them, she said, during their absence. Even 
as it was, she could scarcely reconcile herself to so 
young a party going alone: except that she trusted 
implicitly to Edith’s discretion, she certainly should 
not suffer it. To Edith she committed the entire 
responsibility. Would she undertake it, and pro- 
mise not to lose sight of any of the party P Edith 
hesitated. 

“You don’t include me, I hope, mother,” said 
her son. 

“Indeed I do: you are my greatest anxiety. 
Unless you promise to do nothing, to go nowhere, 
without Miss Arundel’s sanction, I declare I will 
not suffer the excursion to take place. I will not 
furnish you with the means of going, and I know 
your purse is empty.” 

Fear had made poor Mrs. Luttrell unusually 
firm, and her son, astonished although provoked, 
gave his word; and the guides and mules were 
engaged for eight o’clock on the following morning 
without delay. 

Long after the young and light-hearted had 
retired to rest, Edith Arundel, herself weary from 
the exertions of the day, sate by Mrs. Luttrell’s 
bed-side, receiving the oft-repeated injunction to 
be careful, to watch Cecil narrowly, never to lose 
sight of him, and to let him run no foolish risks. 

“But he is not a child, Mrs. Luttrell; and 
surely, if your wishes and anxieties are insufficient 
to keep him out of mischief, I can hope little from 
my influence over him. I will use every effort, 
you may believe; but I cannot promise impos- 
sibilities, and I think it very unlikely that he will 
be amenable to my voice.” 

Mrs. Luttrell burst into tears. 

“ Unless you promise not to lose sight of Cecil, 
I dare not let you go. Think, Edith, he is our 
only son; what would his father say if any harm 
came to him? Only promise.” 

“T will promise, dear Mrs. Luttrell, to watch 
over them all. TF will not, so far as my power 
reaches, suffer an imprudent act, or one that you 
will disapprove; and now try and sleep. I am 
sure you look tired.” 

She turned round uneasily, and Edith left her ; 
but she had scarcely reached her chamber, when 
the poor mother’s voice was again heard at the 
door: ‘ Edith! take care that Susan and Clara 
don’t get too forward with any gentlemen they 
may meet. You know how Clara talks.” 

Again the promise was given; and, a little 
past midnight, Edith was permitted the luxury of 
rest and solitude. 





She felt very anxious, the weight of responsi: 
bility oppressed her, and she was half inclined to 
doubt whether she ought to have undertaken the 
charge. She looked around the room ; it was not 
a comfortable survey. The sisters had left every 
individual article about on the floor and the chairs 
of the apartment, to say nothing of her bed, which 
was covered with their travelling shawls and 
cloaks, and made a receptacle for all which they 
considered de trop belonging to them. Such 
was her love of order, that, weary as she was, she 
could not have sought her pillow without restoring 
the crowded apartment to something of neatness ; 
and as she looked at the sleeping girls, she pitied 
their selfishness far more than her own fatigue. 

Her rest was broken, and her sleep short and 
troubled. It was soon sunrise on the snowy moun. || 
tains. At an early hour she arose, and as soon as 
she was dressed, sat down in the window to watch 
the marvellous scene. There lay the glacier. There 
were as yet no rose tints, no purple hues ; the mor- 
ing was dull and grey, and everything cold and 
death-like. There was the silence of death, too, be- 
neath the shadow of the giant mountain, and a feel- 
ing of death, as, on opening the window, a chill blast 
entered and reminded her, that although it was a 
July morning, the everlasting snow was not far off. 
Her heart was full, and she wept. She took her 
little bible from her pocket, and found in its pages, 
as she had ever found before, consolation and 
strength. The comfort which failed her in gazing 
on the works of creation, was in a moment her own, 
when she went forth to meet her day’s trial with 
courage, thinking now with joy, as she looked on 
the snowy peaks, that He who formed them was 
her God for ever and ever, and would be her guide |; 
even unto death. 

The mules were at the door at eight o’clock. |, 
Cecil and his table d’héte acquaintance, being 
each provided with a stout alpen-stock, disdained 
the aid of the four-footed animals, and they began || 
the journey in good spirits, Edith as cheerful as 
the res‘. 

The morning was not perfection. There were 
heavy clouds about, and much of the lovely scene, 
as they crossed the Arve and the opposite meadows, 
was obscured in mist. The young ladies, who had 
talked so bravely of crossing the glacier on the || 
preceding day, were anything but heroic on the |; 
mules’ backs; and as the path rose above the || 
valley, and their position on the saddles became a 
little difficult, it required many assurances of the || 
guides to tranquillise their fears. Cecil Luttrell’s || 
London-made shoes were scarcely the thing for a 
mountain journey ; and, not being a very strong lad, 
he looked woefully tired as the party halted to drink 
some sweet milk and eat the strawberries offered 
by pretty Alpine maidens. And so, amid the 
tinkling of goats’ bells, exclamations of terror, and 
assurances of safety, the ascent was completed in 
about two hours and a half, and they were at their 
destination, the Pavillon on Montanvert. It was,°|} 
notwithstanding Edith’s feelings of responsibility, 
a pleasant day. They roamed about to their 
hearts’ content, and sate gazing on the marvellous 
scene which surrounded them—the Mer de Glace, 
the Mont Periades, the Aiguilie of Lechaud, the 
Aiguille de Dru, and du Moine and Verte, and a 
thousand nameless pinnacles which pierce the 
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clouds. ‘They dined at the little inn, and at pre- 
sent nothing had occurred to interrupt the harmony 
of the party. Cecil had been in admirable spirits 
and temper, and unusually polite to the ladies. 
His companion was clever and amusing, and the 
day seemed likely to end peaceably, and without 
any of the casualties which poor Mrs. Luterell in 
her solitude at Chamouni was imagining. 

They had been on the glacier, had admired its 
beautiful purity, and had returned to the inn for 
refreshment, previous to commencing their descent; 
and whilst the young ladies were purchasing some 
of the curiosities which are sold at the Pavillon, 
young Lyell was bantering Cecil on being under a 
governess. Ridicule will make a coward of many 
a lad whom danger would not move; and when 
| the mules were at the door, and the guides pre- 

pared to descend, the two young gentlemen were 
nowhere to be found. 

Edith turned pale as, looking from the door-way 
of the Pavillon, she saw them quickly pursuing 
their way to the glacier, waving their straw hats 
|| triumphantly, and evidently bent on mischief. She 
|| hoped, indeed, that it was but a boyish frolic, in 
| order to annoy and frighten her, but without any 
|| serious intention of being carried farther than a 
joke. Her distress, however, became extreme as 
she saw them, now joined by a guide, hurrying 
|| along towards the south-west side of the glacier 
\| leading to Mont Brevent. 

Young Lyell had hired a guide, and they were 
defying her by their bold attempt. Her look of 
intense suffering attracted the attention of one of 
the guides, and, with much kindness of tone and 
delicacy of manner, he asked her how he could 


assist her... She replied, that unless they could be | 
overtaken:*and induced to return, there was no | 


alternative but for the two girls to descend under 
the care of the guides and of a party of English, 
who were about to return to Chamouni, whilst she 
'| followed the two youths. She was so white with 


anxiety and fear, that the guide very justly ques- | 


tioned her power of enduring the fatigue of a pur- 
suit; yet, from remaining alone in the little Pavil- 
|| lon, crowded as it was with company of all sorts, 
she shrank. 

She then directed the girls, who were almost as 

terrified as herself, to return to Chamouni, repre- 
senting that, as the hour was past at which they 
were expected to return, it would be cruel to keep 
their mother in suspense; and enlisted the ser- 
|| vices of a guide, to reassure the anxious parent in 
person, and to promise that every inducement 
should be used to prevail on her wilful son to 
abandon his intention. 

It was now four o'clock, and those who did not 
intend to avail themselves of the limited acecmmo- 
dation of the inn were all preparing to descend. 
Edith was lefé alone at the edge of the glacier. 


She felt that, to attempt to accompany the guide, | 


who had offered to aid her, would be but to defeat 


her own purpose, by hindering the speed which she | 
besought him to use in order to bring the fugitives 
back. She sate down exhausted as soon as he had 
' left her, and, burying her face in her hands, burst 


into tears. She had waited about half an hour in 
this desolate condition, when her friend the guide 
returned. 


“ Monsieur” was coming, he said ; but he looked 








grave. “A little accident has happened; but it 
is nothing. The young gentleman has hurt his 
head a little—that is all.” Edith’s alarm was 
raised. She would have rushed in the direction 
of the party, but the man stopped her. He had 
come, he said, for assistance in conveying him to 
the Pavillon. The young monsieur was stunned 
and unable to walk—that was all. 

That was all! She knew not how her trembling 
legs carried her to the inn, nor how she made the 
people there sensible that she wanted a bed pre- 
pared immediately for a gentleman who had met 
with an accident; but all was done at her com- 
mand, and she sate down to wait his arrival. It 
was a weary suspense. She often said afterwards 
that a lifetime seemed to be crowded into that 
desolate hour. 

Seven o’clock ! still he was not come: could he 
have died thereP Collected still, and with the 
firmness and self-possession for which she was so 
remarkable, she rushed to the door as the last 
party of tourists was descending, and, stating the 
case to one of the company, engaged him to send 
a physician from the hotel, whose name she had 
seen before their own in the visitors’ book on the 
day of their arrival; and having done so, she again 
returned to the chamber to wait; and, her head 
buried in the coarse coverlid, she knelt down by 
that bed-side and prayed. 

How long she had knelt she knew not; a voice 
fell on her ear which she remembered to have 
heard; but in her distracted state she could not 
recall the time or place. There was a long noisy 
explanation going forward from the master of the 
inn, as to why the apartment of monsieur had been 
invaded—an assurance that mademoiselle was de- 
solée, that the beau monsieur was either killed or 
dangerously hurt, and that therefore they had 
shown la belle Anglaise into his quarters. Edith 
opened the door, and looked out. A traveller, 
dressed as a pedestrian tourist does dress in moun- 
tain expeditions, with knapsack, ete., stood with 
his back to the entrance; but, as he did not for a 
moment speak nor turn round, she did not identify 
him, until he said, as though speaking to himself, 
“ Poor thing!” There was an exclamation of joy. 
She darted into the passage, where he stood, and 
looking up in his face, said, ‘‘ Thank God! it is 
Mr. Grant.” 





THE MECHANIST. 


Mors than a hundred years ago, there came fo 
reside in a remote town in the north of England 
a poor stranger—he was supposed to be a French- 
man—who, through religious persecutions, had 
been forced to quit his native land. He earned a 
livelihood by repairing clocks and watches. These 
were more rare articles at that period, in the loca- 
lity above alluded to, than they are at present; 
hence we may conclude that his employment was 
not very lucrative. He was considered by all his 
neighbours as the handiest and most ingenious 
man in the town, as well as an oracle in all ques- 
tions of a mechanical nature. In fact, he was a 
sort of “Jack of all trades,” and was ever ready 
and willing to assist a friend or neighbour by his 
services when needed. 
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His mode of life, for some years before the pe- 
riod of which we write, had undergone a change, 
which cancelled, in a great degree, his useful quali- 
ties, and rendered him an object of suspicion to a 
people at once ignorant, simple, and essentially 
social. His habits had been always retiring, and 
his manners reserved: both of these qualifications 
had increased remarkably. It began to be observed 
that he kept later hours than anybody else in the 
village. He was known to sit up whole nights 
alone by the light of one solitary lamp. On holidays, 
too, when others were pursuing either their devo- 
tions or pleasure, he kept himself shut up within his 
little workshop, or walked out by himself into the 
most unfrequented places. In his intercourse 
with his neighbours, his manners were abstracted 
and mysterious. 
been often overheard talking either to himself or 
to some invisible being, nobody could say which. 
These were strong testimonials against him. Ne- 
vertheless, his usefulness, combined with a certain 
quietness and obligingness of deportment, almost 
approaching to servility, had procured him many 
friends, through the influence of whom he had 
been hitherto suffered to pass unmolested and un- 
questioned. Remonstrances or hints from these 
friends were, however, of no avail to draw the poor 
mechanist from what appeared to be his solitary 
self-communion. He was more seldom than ever 
to be seen out of his own abode, never leaving it 
except when called upon to exercise his usual avo- 
cations. 

At last his whole demeanour appeared to have 
undergone a change. He walked more erect. 
There was a quick élastic firmness in his step, 
quite unlike his usual gait. His cheeks were 
thinner and more hollow than ever; they wore a 
hectic flush ; they seemed almost to burn. In his 
eyes, however, there was a triumphant glare, which 
appeared at once to court inquiry and to defy cen- 
sure. 

Curiosity increased, indignation was aroused, 
and the little community resolved to put his or- 
thodoxy, on which they had grave doubts, to the 
test. Some declared it to be their firm belief that 
he was holding communion with an evil spirit, and 
that, withdrawing himself from the society of his 
fellow-creatures, was strong proof of the fact ; add- 
ing, that if their pastor did not call him to ac- 
count for his singularity, they would themselves 
have him out, and compel him either to confess his 
crime or prove his innocence. It was wisely sug- 
gested by some, that his going to church (which he 
regularly did) was no proof of the soundness of his 
faith, as that proceeding might be intended the 
more effectually to deceive. It was at length de- 
termined by some of the most irritated of the 
offended party, that they should in a body repair to 
his wretched dwelling after nightfall, and endea- 
vour to make him account satisfactorily for his 
strange conduct. 

In the meantime, the poor mechanist, little 
dreaming that his destruction was so near, had 
just entered his workshop, and was standing oppo- 
site toa large piece of clockwork, gazing at it with 
an appearance of exultation almost amounting to 
frenzy, when he was startled by a loud knocking 
at his door, which was immediately sueceeded by 
the latter being violently thrown open, and the 





Amongst other things, he had | 


| entrance of two men. Two more stood on the 
| threshold; while behind them, in the street, ap- 
peared a crowd of men, women, and children. 
| The mechanist, without waiting to inquire the 
cause of such an assemblage, (every idea being 
engrossed by the one object, which had occupied 
him day and night for years,) stretched forth his 
hand to one of the men who had first entered, 
_ drew him towards the clock, and, placing him op. 
posite to it, exclaimed, “There itis! You shall 
‘hear it! You shall hear it!” Then, taking up an 
| instrument, something in the form of a watch. 
key, which he put into the machine, he kept turn. 
ing it until an automaton figure gradually made 
| its appearance on the top of the clock ; then, moy- 
| ing slowly three times round it, it stopped exactly 
in front, waving a little wand which it held in its 
hand, and, pointing to the dial, in a curious sort 
of imitation of the human voice, uttered some 
quaint words as to the flight of time: one of those 
inscriptions, in short, often found on ancient time- | 
pieces. 

For a moment there was a dead silence; the 
figure, still waving its wand, turned round, and 
seemed to gaze portentously on the crowd, when 
the man who stood nearest to it, uttering an ex- | 
clamation of horror and surprise, turned round || 
suddenly and retreated towards the door. This | 
seemed to be a signal foi all to move. 
moment the room was cleared. 

The crowd had retired some yards from the | 
house, and had made a simultaneous pause on the 
opposite side of the street, where they stood gaz- || 
ing upon each other, and looking as if they 
thought that they ought to do something. At | 
length surprise began to yield to indignation, and | 
mental fear to physical courage. Muttered threats | 
were soon succeeded by indignant shouts of—‘“A 
wizard! asorcerer! Let us burn his house! Raze | 
it to the ground!” and similar exclamations were | 
heard on all sides. Then one tumultuous rush || 
was made towards the house, and lighted brands | 
were thrown into it. The wretched mechanist ap- 
peared at the window, and attempted to speak; || 
but they would not hear him. He fell on his | 
knees. He wrung his hands in agony, while hold- 
ing them up to entreat for mercy. It was in vain 
—he was answered by shouts and execrations. 

At last, finding all remonstrance ineffectual in 
restraining the fury of his enemies, and that the 
fire which they had thrown into the house in their 
relentless rage was now seizing upon several 
articles in the room, he withdrew from the window, 
intending to provide for his personal safety by es- 
caping through a door in the back of the house, 
which opened into a narrow winding lane that led 
to an osier plantation, where he thought of con- 
cealing himself for a short time, until he should be 
able to make a more effectual retreat. He hesi- 
tated a moment; he looked at the clockwork ; to 
save it was impossible; to leave it was the ruin of 
the hopes of a lifetime. He made an effort to tear 
away some of fhe machinery, which was now 
nearly enveloped in smoke and flame. Meanwhile, 
the door and windows were being assailed by every 
missile within reach, and everything which might | 
| assist the destroying element. Casting one last | 
| look of agony upon that object, by the accomplish- 
/ ment of which he had hoped to build for himself 


The next || 








































































































| a reputation for mechanical skill, and for which he 
had endured so many privations, he rushed through 
the door, hurried down the lane, and succeeded in 
reaching unperceived the osier plantation, where, 
throwing himself down, he gave way to-all the 

| bitter feelings of disappointment and despair. 
Who could paint the angnish of that moment! It 
was no aérial fabric he had lest, but a real sub- 
stance, fashioned by his own hand, the conception 
of his mind. His youth and mamheod had glided 

| away under its influence, and new, in the moment 
of complete success, when triumph appeared most } 

| certain, all had vanished like a dream. His idol 

| had fallen, torn rudely from his grasp, and left 
himself a hopeless wanderer. 


when the mob entered ‘by the other. Not finding 
| the chief object ef their wrath, they turned all 
| their vengeance towards ‘the unlncky automaton, 

which was still in the same place and position, 

looking with the same portentous look. All was 
| soon demolished. ‘The flames had already reached 
the roof. 
chanist was a heap of ashes. Alter that fatal 
night he never ventured to return. . It was be- 
| lieved that he had escaped to the nearest. seaport, 
| where he embarked for America. Nothing more 
was ever heard of ‘him; but-it was reported that 
the ship in which he sailed was shattered ina 
storm, and all the erew lost. 











| now be said to have fairly set in. 
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He had scarcely left the house by one door, 


In-another bour the abode of the me- 


Thus perished»a man endowed with faculties 
which, in happier circumstances, might have 
placed him foremost amongst scientific contempo- 
raries; while, either through a total disregard of 
all civil law or right, or through the ignorance and 
prejudice of a remote and uncivilised people, no ju- 
dicial inquiry ever took place as to the disappear- 
ance of the man, or the outrage which caused it. 

This affecting anecdote was related to us some 
thirty years ago by an old lady, then eighty years 
of age, whose father was a contemporary of the 
transaction. It may be accepted, then, as a proof 
of the barbarism and rudeness which, at the com- 
mencement of the last century, overshadowed most 
of the rustic population of our English villages 
and towns, 


LIFE IN THE TEMPLE. 


Il.—THE STUDENT. 
Tux “rotten state” of the incipient lawyer may 
He must get 
into “ chambers,” work hard, and his talents will 
lay fallow for some years. His shoulder must be 
determinedly set to the wheel, and if so, he will 
set the machine in healthy motion. Work, plod- 
ding, persevering work, “ labouring always at the 
matter in hand,” as if he were born only for that, 
and “ work, work, while the stars shine through 
the roof,” the career of all successful lawyers tells 
us is necessary. And, indeed, in what eareer was 
success ever achieved without it ? 
But the student has now to inquire how he will 
be able to acquit himself with honour when he is 
privileged to don the wig and gown, and appear 
in court. He has three years to prepare. 
see how he will employ these years. 


Let us 
For this 


we escape from the busy sea of life which is 
ever boiling and surging without its walls, and 
are once more in the quietude of the seat of law. 
Silence everywhere prevails. A few drowsy person- 
ages are leaning against the sunniest spots they 
ean find, arrayed imelean aprons, and with the 
signs of office on their breasts, in the shape of 
silver badges, Sundry men are noiselessly gliding 
about, carrying in their hands packets folded in 
one uniform manner, and bound round with bright 
red tape. A recent writer in the “ Advocate” 
says that any one will at onee ‘be able to recognise 
“ five distinct species of the genus homo as fre- 
gomuting this locality.” ‘He enumerates them 
us :— 
‘* First, and most ‘abundant, are certain short, 
thin-visaged, spare-limbed, ‘keen-featured, dapper- 
looking men, who @ppear as if they had never been 
young and would mever be old, clothed in habi- 
liments of sober hue, seemingly as unchangeable as 
themselves. ‘They walkwith a hurried step, and 
a somewhat important swing of the unoceupied 
arm. A smaller paeket of tape-tied paper peeps 
from either peeket ; they look right on and has- 
ten forward as if the fortunes of half the world 
rested upon their shoulders, andthe wisdom in the 
briefs at their-elbow had all ‘been distilled from the 
skull eovered by that napless hat. If you do not 
move out f the way, you will probably be knocked 
down and trodden upon by:them—unconsciously, 
ofcourse. They-are attorneys’ clerks. 
“The second species found in this region are 
more youthful in aspect, carry themselves with 
more swagger, wear their hats jauntily,;with greasy 
curls coaxed to project beyond the brim. They 
affect a sort of a second-hand gentility, cultivate 
great brooches, silver guard-chains, and whiskers, 
and have the air of persons claiming vice-royalty 
in the dominions in which they live. They are 
barristers’ clerks, 
“The third class are gentlemanly but very 
shabbily-dressed men, who look as if they were 
thinking of something beside themselves. They 
are of all ages, and statures, and complexions ; of 
features of all degrees of ugliness in form and 
beauty of expression. You cannot mistake them; 
there is a family likeness running through all of 
them. They are barristers. 

“The fourth species are composed of men of 
busy, bustling aspect, arrayed for the most part in 
garments of formal cut, and of the fashion of a by- 
gone day. They always look as ordinary men do 
when told, on some pressing emergency, to ‘look 
sharp. Their countenances, motions, and gait, 
express thought and anxiety. They hurry onward, 
noticing nothing and nobody. They are attor- 
neys, 
“ Lastly, you discern a few wasted forms and 
haggard faces, on which lines are traced by the 
icy finger of disappointment, and garments, grow- 
ing ragged, ill protect from the keen draughts 
that play through these passages, hearts aching 
with the sickness of hope deferred. The pockets, 
though tightly buttoned, are lank and light. 
They step briskly and eagerly onward, if entering ; 
they creep slowly, if passing out toward the street. 
They are clients.” 

Various estimates of the extent of time neces- 

















purpose we re-enter the Temple. In a few strides 


sary to qualify for the active duties of the future 
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GRAY’s INN GARDENS, 


barrister have been given. Those who certainly 
have some right to be considered as authorities, 
put down the whole three years for study thus :— 
One year respectively in the chambers of a convey- 
ancer, a pleader, and a barrister, to each of which 
must be paid £100; and, allowing the student 
£100 a year to maintain himself during these 
years, will give altogether an outlay of £600. 
Many men often abridge the time and the expense ; 
and where a man has a good training—the press, 
for instance—and is past the period of youthhood, 
this may in many cases be safely done. 

Mr. Warren, Q.c. (Recorder of Hull), and a 
good authority, puts the following advice into the 
mouth of an attorney-general, who is counselling a 
gentleman who, having fallen from great affluence 
to a state of dependence, is seeking the bar as a 
profession. “As to the requirements of the bar, 
resolve thoroughly to understand the details, and 
it will be a wonderful assistance in fixing them for 
practical use in your mind. Learn as much as 
you can of the reasons and policy in which it origi- 
nated. You will find Reeves’s‘ History of English 
Laws’ of great service to you. I should study it 
in the evenings; it is full of interest and value in 
every point of view. I read every word of it care- 
fully soon after I left college; and, by the way, I 
will tell you another book by which I did the same, 
‘The State Trials.’’ Ay, you would hardly believe 





me, if I were to tell you how much I have read of 
the speeches, examinations, cross-examinations of 
witnesses, reply, and summing up. The sun’s 
rays scattered are comparatively powerless; con- 


dense them, and they are irresistible. Certainly 
law is difficult, but its difficulty is greatly over- 
rated, especially by imperfectly educated and ill- 
disciplined ‘ quick, sharp’ men. What is wanted 
is, a clear head, a good memory, strong and good 
sense, fixity of purpose, and an aptitude for analy- 
sis and arrangement. Before these combined, the 
difficulties of law fly like the morning mist before the 
sun. Tact with the court and jury is acquired by 
practice to a considerable extent, in the absence 
even of natural endowments. But you must make 
up your mind to wait alittle; you cannot get into 
a great business by a hop, step, and a jump, believe 
me. Certainly I have no cause to be dissatisfied. 
I have done pretty well; but I can tell you that 
eight years passed over me before I earned enough 
a year to pay my laundress. I recommend you at 
once to get into the chambers of some hard-work- 
ing man, with a good deal of general business, 
particularly pleading. 

“As to books, oh, why, I suppose you have 
looked into Blackstone. Oh! he’s a fine fellow, 
Blackstone is, and deserves all that has been 
said in his praise. Many think that he is only to 
be glanced at in the beginning of their studies: 
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——— 
| never believe it : he is good to the end of the chap- 
| ter. I have a profound respect for Blackstone. 
| It is the only book I have read four or five times 
| through. Why, from cover to cover he makes law 
| lovely. Stick to Blackstone by all means. Then 
f | Ishould go to ‘Coke on Littleton.’ ” 
| This is good advice as regards books. If the 
|| student is unmarried, and has no friends in Lon- 
| don, he will probably seek to establish himself in 
| chambers. These can be got at all prices, from 
|, the first floor at £100 to the attic at £15. There 
|| he will be almost free from intrusion, his formida- 
| ble black door presenting an almost insurmount- 
| able obstacle to all comers, except his laundress, 
who is a privileged person at all hours of the day. 
| Apeculiar personage is the Temple laundress. 
| She has a profound respect for the wig. Here is 
| her portrait drawn to life by the author of the 
| “Advocate.” ‘She lights the fire, lays the break- 
| fast, removes it, brings his tea, leaving him to 
\| put it aside for himself; and as she bars his win- 
| dow, wishes him a good night, with a manner that 
| indicates something like a motherly interest in his 
| well-being, and for which, because it reminds him 
of his boyhood’s home, he thanks her in his heart, 
and forgives her besom and her chatter. But if 
he chances to be ill, her woman’s nature is forth- 
with displayed ; no murmurings then: she is as 
kind, and tender, and watchful, as if he were her 
own son; looks in half-a-dozen times a day to see 
ifshe can do anything for him; bakes his toast, 
| and makes his tea, and moves about on tiptoe, and 
| procures of her own thoughtfulness little delicacies, 
| and advises him not to work so hard.” 
We will then imagine the student settled down 
inhis rooms. What has hetodo? The rules of 
| the Legal University now order that he shall 
| either attend a course of twelve months’ lectures, 
or pass a satisfactory public examination. Both 
| of these he may do, if he chooses. Then he will 
have his “terms to eat,” and attendance at the 
Temple church is also expected. In former times 
| there were various exercises called ‘ readings,” 
| “mootings,” and “ boltings.”* A “ mooting ” of 
| former times is thus described :—* In vacations, 
| after supper in the hall, the reader comes in, to 
whom one of the utter barristers propounds some 
|| doubtful case, which, being argued by the benchers, 
|| and lastly by him who moved the case, the 
|| benchers sit down on the bench at the upper end 
| of the hall, and upon the form in the middle of 
| the hall sit two utter barristers; and on both 
| sides of them on the same form sits one inner 
barrister, who in law French doth declare to the 
| benchers some kind of action, the one being, as it 
were, retained for the plaintiff and the other for 
| the defendant ; which ended, the two utter barris- 
| ters argue such questions as are disputable within 
| the said case. After this the benchers do likewise 
declare their opinions.” ‘ Mootings,” of a modi- 
| fied kind, have been held during the last four 
years. 
| Avstudent of modern times has to be on his 
guard, in dwelling in any inn of court as at 
Present constituted, against pernicious amuse- 
ments. These are the billiard rooms and their 
company—a batch of men who, to a stranger, 








* From “bolt,” shutting of the door, it being a private 
exereise, 





appear unacquainted with each other, and whose 
business it is to appear so, but who frequent these 
rooms, evening after evening, to entrap the 
unwary. Then there are the card parties, the 
* accommodation bill,”’ the betting list, the mid- 
night revel of those who “vex with mirth the 
drowsy ear of night,” and the thousand entice- 
ments to be found in a large metropolis. 

But the youth who is in earnest in acquiring 
the proper knowledge of the law, will not find his 
time hang heavy on his hands. He will have his 
lectures to attend, his studies in the Temple 
library, his attendance in the chambers of the 
pleader, barrister, or conveyancer, and his readings 
in the text-books on the law of real property, ju- 
risprudence, the civil law, the common law, equity, 
legal history, constitutional law, and other kindred 
subjects. There is also the “studentship,” with 
its stipend of £50 for three years, the consequent 
“dispensation of terms,” and “patent of prece- 
dence” of all other students at ‘ call.” 

We have said there is gay company to be found 
within the precincts of the Temple—company 
which the real student cannot afford to mix 
with. But there are others to be found whose 
conversation will yield the highest enjoyment— 
men, high-minded men, who would not be mixed 
up with anything savouring of impropriety. 
Many of these dwell in those dusty brick build- 
ings—quiet, unobtrusive bachelors—living on 
small patrimonies, or employed in the walks of 
literature. The student may be a happy man if 
his walk and conversation lead the way they 
ought. He is living in the midst of the learned 
of the times, and in the Temple library he has ac- 
cess to all the wit, genius, and learning of past 
days. 

The great Being, the just Lawgiver, who go- 
verns earth and heaven, has said to man, “Six 
days shalt thou labour.” He will then obey the 
divine command, and on the seventh day, the 
Lord’s day, he will throw aside his books, and 
do homage among the congregation of wor- 
shippers. His must be an ill-attuned and coarse 
mind which cannot be affected by the past and 
present associations of the Temple church. The 
mailed templar priest, his successor the hospi- 
taller, the cowled monk, the puritan, and the epis- 
copalian, have all in turn held possession of it. 
Many who are certainly of the ‘“‘noble army of 
martyrs” have preached from its pulpit, worship- 
ped in its courts, and sealed their testimony by 
their deaths. But, whether he attend the Teinple 
church or seek some other shrine, there is, be it 
remembered, no necessary dissociation between 
law and piety. Many illustrious names will rise 
before the reader’s mind to support this assertion ; 
and in counselling, therefore, the young lawyer to 
avoid trenching on the Sabbath day in pursuing his 
studies, we may remind him that lord chief justice 
Hale, when he had reached the heights of his pro- 
fession, declared that in proportion as he spent 
that day well, he sped well through all the other 
days of the week. 

But the probation years have passed. The stu- 
dent is anxious to be “ called,” for which purpose 
he applies, with an introduction, to one of the 
benchers. At the first “parliament,” or meeting 
of the benchers, he is proposed as a fit and proper 
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person to become a member of the bar ; and, being 
seconded, his name is ordered to be duly “ screened 
for fourteen days in the hall,” and to be trans- 
mitted to the other three societies for the like 
purpose. During that period, objections may be 
lodged against him; and, if he has done anything 
of a dishonourable or ungentlemanly nature, and 
it is proved, he will never be called to the bar. 

No one in priests’ orders, in trade, an attorney, 
elerk to a barrister, or who is not above twenty- 
one years of age, can be called. There are to be 
found in the law reports several cases in which 
persons have been refused admission, both to be 
barristers and students. Against refusal to be 
“admitted,” there is no appeal; but, in the case 
of refusal to be “ called” to the bar, there is one. 
The inns of court are voluntary societies, which for 
ages have submitted to the crown; but they have 
no charter, and are not corporate bodies. They 
have, however, the entire power of conferring the 
degree of barrister-at-law, and are subject to the 
control of the judges as visitors. In the case of 
“The King v. the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn,” it 
was held that the judges had no power, as visitors, 
to interfere with the regulations of the inns of 
court respecting the admission of students, and 
also that the court of King’s Bench could not in 
such case interfere by mandamus. It was ob- 
served by Mr. Justice Littledale, “that the court 
was called upon to control the society in the 
admission of their members; but that, as far as 
the admission of their members is concerned, these 
are voluntary societies, not submitting to any go- 
vernment.” He added, that the interference of 
the judges at the instance of those members of the 
societies whom the benchers have refused to call 
to the bar, was perfectly right, because a member, 
who had been suffered to incur expense with a 
view to being called to the bar, thereby acquires 
an inchoate right to be called; and if the benchers 
refuse to call him, they ought to assign a reason 
for so doing ; and if there be no reason, or an in- 
sufficient one, then the member who has acquired 
such inchoate right is entitled to have that right 
perfected. 

Where any of the societies refuse to call a per- 
son to the bar, the benchers will hear him person- 
ally or by counsel, and allow him to give evidence 
to rebut the charges made against him; and if he 
be dissatisfied with their decision, he may appeal to 
the judges. On such appeal, the benchers send to 
the judges a certificate, stating the reasons of 
their refusal to call such person to the bar. 

But there is no objection against our student ; 
he is therefore informed that he will be called at a 
“pension” of the society on a certain day that 
term. He has now to pay fees amounting to 
nearly £100; to purchase his wig and gown; find 
further heavy sureties that he will pay all dues; 
provide a “call party ” to his friends: and, on the 
appointed evening, arrayed in his legal costume, 
with the other gentlemen who are to be called, he 
marches in solemn procession up the hall, and is 
sworn in by the reader before the assembled 
benchers, barristers, and students. He then re- 
turns to the place of the hall where his “ call party” 
is appointed to be held, spends a few hours of 
social enjoyment with his friends; and, as he feels 
confident. he has not misused his talents, that he 





has preserved his character untainted, has rep. 
dered himself fit for the practice of his profession, 
has drank deeply at the fount of legal knowledge, 
that his choice of a profession, as far as regards 
his own capabilities, was no mistake, and that he 
has songht God’s blessing on it, he need have no 
misgivings for the future. 





SLAVERY IN RIO-DE-JANEIRO. 


None but those who have sailed the trackless 
deep for weeks, without once catching a glimpse |, 
of land, ean form any adequate conception of the || 
eagerness with which such a sight is hailed on | 
board ship. The cry of “Land! land!” has q 
magical influence, and soon draws every one on | 
deck, eager to refresh the eye with a sight of the 
living green and solid and substantial realities of | 
terra firma. Such was the aspect the deck of 
our good ship presented as we dropped anchor, a 
little after a beautiful tropical sunset, off the first 
fort at Rio-de- Janeiro. 

The ship lay so near the shore that we could | 
see the people walking about. The evening was 
delightful. The clear full moon shed on the 
rippling waters of the bay an enchanting radiance. 
The lofty mountains around were mellowed and 
softened by the silvery moonshine, from their 
stern daylight aspect, into a mild hue, contrasting 
well with the sombre shade of the trees at their bas. 
All enjoyed the scene ; even children in the arms 
clapped their little hands and pointed to the hills 
and the trees, as if crowing in infant admiration of 
the novel sight. 

After all had retired to rest, I paced the decks 
alone, drinking in the sweet and bracing night 
air, as it came, laden with perfume, from the 
orange groves. While thus enjoying myself, a 
distant sound fell upon my ear. I listened fora 
moment, and recognised the bark of some faithful 
watch-dog! No music ever sounded half so sweet 
as that gruff and homely bark. As I stood 
rivetted to the spot, it fell upon my ear again and 
again, and always with increased delight. 

I rose early, in order to take a survey of the 
bay on the north-east side of which Rio stands. 
The entrance consists of a break, about half a mile 
in width, through a ledge of rocks. This strait 
leads into a magnificent gulf, about 100 miles in 
circuit, girdled by lofty mountains of peculiar | 
formation. Within the gulf are a number of 
islands, upon one of which is built a fort, com- 
manding the entranee. The whole surrounding 
scenery is of the most enchanting description, 
surpassing, for natural grandeur, all that fancy 
could picture. At the mouth of the roadstead is 
placed a revolving light, perched on a curiously 
shaped rock, entirely clothed with verdure and 
trees. From that to the sugar-loaf mountain, 
which is reckoned to be the commencement of the 
harbour, the range of hills immediately captivates 
the eye, by their fantastic contour and arrange: 
ment. An Englishman, on hearing the word 
mountain, pictures to himself crag upon crag, 
bare and grim, rising aloft in rugged grandeur. 
Round Rio, nowever, the mountains are clothed 
to the summit with perennial verdure, and stand 
separate, having extensive plains, or pampas, 3 
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|| they are called, of the richest soil, and producing 
| the finest of fruits, stretching between. Although 
thus distinct, at a distance they appear one con- 
tinuous chain, the more remote hills filling up, 
ag it were, the intervening spaces. The sugar- 
loaf mountain is 1300 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is to all appearance unscaleable, although 
it is said that a young midshipman, belonging to 
|| a British man-of-war, once accomplished this 
|| daring feat, much to the astonishment of the 
|| gober-going natives. 

The first sight that caught my eye, on setting 
|| foot on shore, was six poor slaves, running with 
|| all their might, and singing as they ran. At first 
|| Leould not comprehend the thing; but, by and 
|| by, the same six returned, still singing, but bear- 
| ing heavy burdens on their heads. This was the 
|| first occasion on which I had seen a slave. By 
| their agency all the ships are Jaden and dis- 
| charged—the cargo, whatever it may be, being 
| carried on the heads of slaves to the lighters, or 
|| from them, as the case may be. 

These poor creatures are divided into various | 
|| classes, according to their occupation. ‘Thus there 

|| are coffee slaves, boat slaves, domestic slaves, | 
| slaves for hire, market slaves, etc. The coffee 
| slaves assist both in the production and shipment 

| of coffee. They require to be full grown men be- 

|| fore being employed in shipping ; and the average 

| duration of life among them is seven years! 
On the first of July, 1853, there was shipped, from 
|| the heads of these coffee negroes, no fewer than 
|| 19,700 bags of coffee. 

During my short stay, I made some random notes 
|| about this unhappy class, which I shall set before 
| my reader, without any attempt at arrangement. 
| As the ancients did not allow the luxury of a | 
|| cap. (pilews) to their slaves, so this class, in Rio 
|| asin North America, is denied the use of shoes. | 
| They are particularly fond of dress, and, in their 
| holiday attire, look very neat and tidy. The men 
| dress, on high days, in white jacket, shirt, and 
| trowsers: the women, in white muslin, from top 
|| totoe; but, like the swan, when he looks down 
| to admire himself, the bare black feet always 
| appear ! 

Sometimes, tired of service, as well they may 
be, they take to the mountains, but seldom escape. 
When caught, an iron ring is fastened, next to the 
| skin, round the body and neck, with a point 
| standing up as high as the crown of the head, 
| with branches projecting from it. Observing seve- 
| ral of both sexes bearing this strange looking 
ornament, I inquired its use, and was informed 
| that, on fleeing, they always took to the moun- 
| tains, which are clothed with trees, so that these 
| projecting branches caught hold of the brushwood 
| and prevented flight. Slaves who have run off 
| frequently, are put into a chain gang and com- 
| pelled to work. 

An English ship captain, belonging to Liverpool, 
told me of a negro who had in some way incurred 
his master’s displeasure. He sent him to purchase 
two of the heaviest whips he could procure. The 





slave knew that he himself was to be whipped with 
them. Nevertheless, he fulfilled his order and 
returned with the whips ; but his master thought | 
they were not heavy enough. Off he set to| 
market for heavier ones, but did not succeed. | 


Whether this faithful slave was flogged or not, 
my informant did not say, and I neglected to ask. 
I hope not; yet I fear his heartless master would 
not relent, even with such an instance of fidelity 
before him. 

The slaves, both young and old, carry every- 
thing on their heads. If a little slave boy were 
sent for a phial of medicine, such is the force of 
habit and early training, that he would balance it 
on his head, instead of carrying it in his hand, as 
an English boy would do. 

One rather curious peculiarity is observable in 
Rio, viz., that every slave of the better class (for 
there are grades) carries a tooth-pick stuck amongst 
his woolly hair, on the right side of the-+head, imme- 
diately above the ear. These articles are made of 
a very white, pliable kind of wood, and are manu- 
factured by the little slave children, while amusing 
themselves in the streets ; just as I remember, some 
thirty-five years ago, seeing the boys and girls in 
Dunstable, St. Alban’s, and other places in Eng- 


| land, playing at marbles and plaiting straw, which 


was at that time extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of the world-famed Dunstable bonnets. 

While going along a back street one afternoon, 
a fine little fellow came skipping and singing along, 
his face beaming with delight. I could not speak 
to him, from my ignorance of Portuguese, but I 
wished to give him a “dump” (that is, a penny), 
which he looked at, but would not take. To get 
away from me, he ran through a shop, while I held 
out the “dump” to him. He then put his finger 
on the ground, as much as to say, “ Put it down 
there.” On doing this, and moving off a few paces, 
he picked up the coin and went singing on his 
way. Some light will be thrown on this transac- 
tion by the following circumstance. While passing 
through the public market, always thronged with 
slaves, employed in various ways, one of our party 
wished to pat a fine curly-haired child upon the 
head. The urchin’s father happened to be close 
by, and would not permit it, but made the gentle- 
man extend his hand, and the little boy at once 
bent down bis head and kissed it. Thus early, 
thought I, is the infant mind put under training 
for the degradation of slavery, and the susceptive 
intellect of childhood initiated into grovelling and 
abject ideas. 

The Portuguese are naturally an indolent people, 
and subsist upon little, being, at the same time, 
very fond of dress and show. Slaves constitute 
their principal wealth and property. When a man 
is married, his wife’s portion is almost invariably 
slaves. If he gets six slaves with his partner, they 
are reckoned a fortune; and upon the earnings of 
these slaves the pair subsist and bring up their 
family in indolence and effeminacy. 

In Rio, perpetual summer reigns ; nature seems 
to have exhausted her skill in scenery—flowers of 
every hue please and captivate the eye—perpetual 
supplies of the most delicious fluids delight the 
taste—peaked mountains, rearing to the clouds 
their summits, clothed with living green, over- 
whelm the sense—birds, whose plumage vies in 
sparkling splendour with the hues of the rainbow, 
flit on every breeze—and the bay, for beauty 
and the production of wealth, from the fish which 
teem in its waters and the argosies that float on its 
bosom, is unrivalled in the world. Yet all is 
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thrown into the shade by the plague-spot of slavery ; 
regarding which I hold Cowper’s opinion, as ex- 
pressed in that noble utterance of a noble heart, 
in which he says :-— 
* T would not have a slave 

To carry me, to fan me while asleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

No; dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him!” 





THE PIERROTS.—A STORY OF FRENCH 
LIFE. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Tux visit paid by Jacques to his friends was a 
parting adieu, which the captain of his regiment, 
who had taken a liking to the lad’s docile quali- 
ties and five feet eleven inches, had granted him 
the unusual permission to make. Jacques had 
already made up his mind that, if courage and con- 
duct could lead the way to promotion, he would 
come at it in good time. Before his final leave he 


took a ride round the farm, and gave particular 
instructions to Karl Daugan, the new manager 
whom his mother had engaged to supply his 
place, as to the course he expected him to pursue. 
The man promised compliance: but there was 
something in his manner not prepossessing ; and 


when in the evening the last adieus and embraces 
were over, Jacques whispered a final admonition 
to his mother and Henri to the effect that it 
might be as well to keep a constant eye on the 
doings of Daugan. The day after Jacques’s visit, 
his regiment set out for the south, and went into 
garrison quarters, where the new recruits were to 
be subjected to the discipline necessary to prepare 
them for active service when called upon. 

The harvest came on early that year, and the 
new manager, under the vigilance that Jacques 
had recommended, housed it successfully, so that 
the garners were better filled than they had been 
for several years past; and though prices were 
low, the crops being generally good, Henri saw 
with extreme satisfaction that, with moderate fru- 
gality, they should enjoy a sufficiency for the 
wants of the winter. With the autumnal season 
Mr. Vivian, the proprietor of the chateau, re- 
turned, and brought his family with him. He 
sent for Henri, paid him for the landscapes, which 
had been already sent in, complimented him 
warmly upon their fidelity, and engaged him for 
a course of winter lessons to his daughters, upon 
most liberal terms. 

** And are these landscapes all you have done 
since last year?” he asked. 

Henri mentioned the great picture, the work of 
so many months. ‘If you would like to see it, I 
will send it to the chateau,” he said. 

‘I shall be much gratified by seeing it; but if 
it is the monster you speak of—nine feet long and 
six feet high—in that case I think Mahomet must 
come to the mountain. You must not think of 
moving it. I will walk over to La Grie to-mor- 
row. I suppose you will not take me up for a 





poacher if I appear on your land with dog and 
gun.” 
Henri laughed, and assured him that if he 
could find anything to shoot, which was very un- 
likely, for they kept the land clear of game for the 
sake of the crops, he was exceedingly welcome 
to it. 

“ You are quite right, young man; the crops of 
the pheasants and partridges are the worst foe to 
the crops of the farmer that I know of; but never 
tell my countrymen that I uttered such a heresy 
as that. I shall come to-morrow about noon; and 
don’t be expecting too much praise for your great 
picture.” 

Accordingly, on the following day, at the hour 
appointed, Mr. Vivian, with a fowling-piece on his 
arm and a couple of Yorkshire spaniels at his 
heels, made his appearance at La Grie. Henri 
welcomed him to the house, and Nannette brought 
him refreshment, of which he partook heartily and 
without reserve. The widow blushed and flus- 
tered at the reception of the great man; but he 
talked so cheerfully and funnily, and helped him. 
self to a hunch of the long loaf so naturally, that 
in two minutes she was quite at her ease, and 
answered all his questions and laughed at his 
jokes, as she afterwards declared, just as though 
he was not a milord at all, and no bit better than 
herself. 

The picture was still in the long barn, where it 
had been hung on the day of the féte, and thither, 
the refreshment over, Henri led the way. Nan- 
nette had turned out the threshers, had dusted the 
painting, and renewed the garland of flowers and 
leaves which served for the frame. A flood of 
light fell on the canvass through a trap-door in 
the loft above, and the young artist stood alone with 
his patron. 

The scene represented was the straggling street 
of the neighbouring village on a fair-day. In the 
foreground were groups of cattle and sheep, and 
figures of farmers, drovers, and agriculturists ; to 
the right were rude booths and stalls loaded with 
plucked poultry, dead game, fruit of all sorts and 
the richest colours; to the left was the village 
green, where children and a young girl were at 
play, and the old people, seated around, were look- 
ing on under the trees. In the distance was the 
old church tower, backed by the forest landscape, 
and over all was a bright summer sky, in which 
the golden clouds were sailing placidly. 

While Mr. Vivian, seated on a truss of straw, 
scanned the picture with a critical eye, the glance 
of the young artist wandered anxiously from the 
canvass to the face of his patron, and from that 
impenetrable face back to the canvass again. Not 
a word was spoken on either side until some mi- 
nutes had elapsed. Henri began to feel uneasy, 
and probably betrayed as much by his countenance 
and demeanour ; but his patron, wrapped up in the 
picture, failed to observe his restlessness, and 
continued his steadfast gaze. At length he spoke. 

“ Let me advise you,” he said, “ not to sell this 
picture, or to offer it for sale. You must keep it 
for five years. If at the end of that time you 
should determine to sell it, let me know.” 

“T understand by that,” said Henri, “that you 
are of opinion that in five years’ time I would not 
offer it for sale to any one.” 
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“ You are right, and you shall know my reasons 
if you wish it.” 

Henri did wish it, and the reasons were given 
with the kindly candour characteristic of his 

atron. ‘You have attempted too much,” he 

said; “it is well to be ambitious, and to aim high; 
and failure in such a case, even to a far greater ex- 
tent than you have failed, is no disgrace. Your 
great picture is full of beauties; nearly all the 
parts are beautifu!, and some are exquisite, as that 
figure of Nannette with the children, for instance, 
and her mother’s face framed in the cottage win- 
dow. ‘Then the sky is glorious, and the distant 
| landscape too. But as a whole the picture is a 
| failure. It has many pictures rather than one, 
|| and distracts the eye as much as it pleases it; 
there is no repose, no keeping, no central point of 
'| interest. You know what I mean?” 
“‘T do,” said Henri; “and much that you have 
'| said I have already discovered. I thank you for 

your criticism, and will profit by it.” 
| “That is good: now don’t be angry with the 
| picture; it was a capital exercise to paint it, and it 
|| will serve you as a sort of quarry from whence you 
|| will get the materials of many pictures. To begin 

—paint me that group on the green, Nannette 
| romping with the little ones, and your mother 
| looking on from the cottage, under the tree.” 
| When Mr. Vivian was gone, Henri set about 
|| the new commission at once. Had the opinion he 
|| had just heard been pronounced on his perform- 
| ance at its first completion, it is likely that it 
|| would have exceedingly mortified and discouraged 
'| him; but his eye and his hand had both improved 


|| since then, and his better taste recognised at once 


the justice of the remarks. He resolved, that in 
painting the group his patron had selected, he 
|| would convince him how thoroughly his counsel 
|| was appreciated ; and in fact he succeeded so well 
with it before a month was expired, that Mr. 
Vivian not only doubled the stipulated price, but 
promised to see that it was hung in the next an- 
| nual exhibition. 

| The winter passed cheerily, Henri spending 
three mornings weekly at the chateau, instructing 
his patron’s children in his art. On Christmas day 
came a letter to the widow from the lieutenant of 
Jacques’s regiment, congratulating heron the excel- 
lent conduct of her son in saving the life of a drown- 
ing comrade, and enlarging on the regard enter- 
tained for him by his superiors. This news was 
better than all the Christmas cheer on the rich 
man’s table, and crowned the bliss of their humble 
fire-side. But cares and annoyances came with the 
spring months. Karl Daugan, whose business it 
was to look after everybody, wanted more looking 
after than all the rest put together. When he was 
most wanted, he was never to be found without a 
long search, and when hunted up was obstinate or 
insolent. He spent half his time at the awberge in 
the village, tippling eau-de-vie, and neglected his 
duty to that extent that everything went wrong. 
The cattle wandered into mischief, and then got 
into the pound—the low lands got flooded because 
the shuice-gates were left shut—and the seed was 
washed out of the ground by the bursting of a 
dyke through neglect and disrepairs. Henri, vexed 
at these mishaps, interfered, and was insulted for 
his pains. Karl growled out that he knew his 











business, and was not going to be instructed by a 
dauber of pictures. The widow was afraid of Dau- 
gan, and tried to smooth matters over. Nannette 
had a horror of the man, and would not go near 
him. One night, when all had retired to rest, 
Daugan returned from his nightly carouse. It 
was near midnight when he came, and, taking 
the lantern left for him in the porch, he disap- 
peared in the rear of the building. Nannette, who 
had been disturbed by his late return, watched for 
the glimmer of the light in the loft where he slept, 
when suddenly she perceived the house and yard 
jighted by a red glare. Inaninstant she raised the 
alarm of fire. Daugan had in his intoxicated fit taken 
the candie out of his lantern, and it had fallen 
among some dry straw. The grange was on fire, 
and the flames were already bursting through the 
thatch. The alarm in a few moments brought 
avery inmate of the farm upon the scene of danger. 
Fortunately, there was little wind stirring, and 
Henri, seconded by the labourers, was enabled, 
by mounting the low roof and throwing off a por- 
tion of the flags that formed its covering, to prevent 
the fire from spreading, and it was finally extin- 
guished. Daugan, whose carelessness had caused 
the danger, was sent about his business next day, 
with the warning, that if again found on the farm 
he would be hauled before a magistrate. 

The next day revealed the extent of their loss, 
which, though not very serious, was sufficient to 
embarrass them not a little. Henri, locking up his 
studio, and assuming a farmer’s garb, resolved to 
undertake the management himself, and to restore, 
if possible, order and efficiency in the culture of the 
little estate. When he set seriously about the 
task, however, he found that mismanagement and 
neglect had already wrought such ruinous conse- 
quences that he almost despaired of retrieving the 
past. He toiled early and late, and wrought him- 
self into a fever of impatience and mortification, as 
he became aware of the futility of his endeavours. 

The report of the fire brought Mr. Vivian over 
to La Grie to condole with the family, and to 
proffer assistance. He learned the particulars 
from Nannette, and found Henri up to his knees in 
mud, endeavouring to repair the dyke, whose rup- 
ture had laid the subjacent meadow under water. 

“ Come, come,” said he, “ that is not the tint you 
should be mixing : drop your mattock for a moment, 
young man, and let me have a word with you.” 

Henri waded out of the mire. “ What can I 
do?” he asked; “ that careless, reckless man has 
suffered everything to go to ruin. I should have 
known better than to trust him, and the least I 
can do is to repair my error.” 

** You cannot repair it, my friend. You are too 
excited; the attempt will only ruin your health, 
and lay you on a sick bed: and then what becomes 
of your repairs? Listen to me. I have been 
thinking about you and your prospects. You are 
not made for digging and delving, and you are 
made for an artist. What do you think of letting 
La Grie, and removing to Paris, with Nannette 
and her mother, to pursue your profession ? ” 

“T have longed for that step very often. But 
we could not part with La Grie.” 

“You need not part with it. I will advance 
money on your stock, and pay you an annual rent 
for it, and you may re-enter upon it when Jacques 
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returns, if you like, or when you have made your 
fortune and choose to retire. Talk over my pro- 
position with the good people at home, and let me 
know the result. Good morning.” 

At eventide the family was summoned to a con- 
su!tation, and affairs were gone over deliberately, in 
reference to Mr. Vivian’s proposal and the interests 
of the young artist. The widow found it hard to 
reconcile herself to banishment from her native 
village, and from the graves of her dead kindred ; 
and she was not without anxieties on the score of 
prudence, for she knew that the rent they could 
demand for La Grie would not suffice to maintain 
them anywhere, much less in Paris or its neigh- 
bourhood. ‘She deferred, however, to the interests 
of Henri and the wishes of her child, resigning her 
will into their hands. In a very few days a con- 
tract was drawn up and legally executed, a con- 
siderable sum advanced by the tenant for the farm- 
ing-stock and implements, the yearly rent agreed 
on, and everything comfortably settled, not without 
a just and liberal consideration for the rights of 
the absent Jacques. 

Some natural tears were shed when the time 
came for bidding adieu to La Grie, and the three 
Pierrots, escorted by a troop of their oldest friends, 
set off for the station of the railway, which had 
now superseded the old diligence route, and, amid 
a final waving of farewell hands and hats, dashed 
along the iron road to Paris. 


A VISIT TO A LUCIFER SPLINT 
FACTORY. 

Wao, with the exception of our more youthful 
readers, does not remember the time when the tin- 
der-box, with its flint and steel, ruled supreme in 
the kitchen, and many curious contrivances for 
obtaining a light prevailed on the mantelpiece of 
the dining-room or study. These are now things 
of the past; the tinder-box has utterly vanished, 
and the other ingenious inventions are to be found 
for the most part only in the laboratory of the 
chemist, or on the shelf of some votary of science. 

The inroad made on the joint dominion that 
had been exercised by the tinder-box and its more 
scientific friends over the kitchen and the parlour, 
was through the introduction of a match with an 
ominous name, by means of which a light was ob- 
tained simply by pulling sharply the chemically 
prepared match between two pieces of sand-paper. 
This contrivance was denounced by the more timid 
portion of the community as dangerous in the ex- 
treme, and calculated to cause many accidents ; but 
the public seemed to patronise the new discovery, 
and everywhere the lucifer box was to be found 
holding an undisputed authority in the household. 

Since the first introduction, rapid improvements 
have taken place, the most important of which 
consisted in the sand-paper being pasted at the 
back of the box, and the aet of passing the match 
over it being all that was necessary for the obtain- 
ing a light. On this losely followed the an- 
nouncement of matches without any noxious smell; 
these at once seemed to find high favour in the 
parlour, as the great complaint that had been 
made previously was, that the perfume emitted by 
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the new matches was not acceptable to the delicate 





organs of the fair sex. The original matches still 
continued, however, to assert theit rights, and, 
as they had cheapness on their side, were ever to 
be found in the box of the housemaid, the cup. 
board of the cook, and the cottage of the poor; 
whilst they were banished from the company of 
the parlonr as not sufficiently refined. 

But, proceeding onwards, how few of our readers 
have ever reflected on the means by which a 
change, so important in its results, was brought 
about! The mere chemistry of the match was not 
the only point that required to be studied; the 
manufacture of the splint for the match was in no 
degree less important; for, as on this in a great 
measure depended the popularity of the new candi- 
date for public favour, economy in the price of the 
match was of primary importance. To effect 
the turning out of the splints at an extremely low 
cost, the aid of machinery was invoked, and the new 
ally triumphed with the utmost success over every 
impediment thrown in its way. How it has done 
so, we propose to explain in as simple and intelli- 
gible language as we can command. 

It is, we believe, a very commonly received opi- 
nion that the wood used for the manufacture of the 
lucifer match is taken from the odd pieces of deal 
that are to be found lying about in the shops of the 
carpenter, joiner, or cabinet-maker, and that this 
is the great element in the scale of the cheapness 
of the match. _ This most natural opinion, as it 
seems to us, is nevertheless wholly founded on 
error, as will be apparent from the consideration, 
that whilst by hand manufacture such odd blocks 
might be available, yet with machinery the loss of 
time involved in the cutting up of blocks of all 
sizes and shapes would more than counterbalance 
the cheapness of the first cost. So far, therefore, 
from any odd pieces of deal being used, we saw in 
the yard of the factory we visited, large stacks of | 
some of the finest deals from Norway, which were 
wholly used im manufacturing the lucifer match. | 
The requisites, as we were informed, were that the 
wood should have a straight grain, be free from 
knots, and likely to split readily. 

The wood having been carefully selected, is then 
taken into the factory and cut into varied lengths, 
according te the requirements of the trade, which 
is speedily effected by placing the planks againsta | 
circular saw, which revolves with great rapidity. 
From twelve to sixteen of the blocks are cut every 
minute, the length being five inches. and a quar- 
ter (double the length of the lucifer-match), width 
one foot, and thickness three inches. When cut, 
they are removed into the room where they are 
manufactured into splints. As we entered this 
apartment we perceived the blocks placed on a | 
stand, and found that, by the machinery in opera- | 
tion, they were almost as quick as lightning con- | 
verted into splints. In the latter form, they were | 
showered down with such rapidity that it was as | 
much as a boy could do simply to remove them | 
from the trough as they fell. | 

The machinery, which was worked by steam 
power, having at our request been stopped, we | 
noticed that it was exceedingly simple, consisting 
of a platform of iron, in which traversed, in a groove 
at top and bottom, an iron plate. On part of this | 
plate was placed a series of lancets, lying one above 
the other to the number of thirty-six, at the dis- 
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tance of a twelfth of an inch apart, and standing 
out from the plate about an eighth of an inch; 
while at another part of the plate was placed a 
large knife, slightly inclined. On a horizontal 
framework, situated at right angles to this iron 
platform, were laid the blocks which had been 
already cut. This framework could, by the aid of 
_awheel, he moved towards the platform already 
| mentioned, with the greatest ease and exactness. 
On the signal being given to resume operations 
the iron plate moved rapidly forwards, the lancets 
| made the corresponding number of incisions in the 
| blocks, and. then the knife, placed at the other 
end, shaved them off as fast as cut. From 
| each block there fell 36 splints at every stroke, or 
from three blocks 108; and as 120 rows of splints 
can be cut from the blocks, it follows that 12,960 
can be turned out of three blocks. The time occu- 
| pied in this operation we found to be exactly fifty- 
_ five seconds, or, taking the average under favour- 
able circumstances, one minute. Pursuing this | 
| 





| ealenlation, we have in one hour (reckoning in | 
| round numbers 12,000 as the produce of three | 
blocks per minute) 720,000, and in one day of ten | 
| hours 7,200,000; or, to put this result in a more | 
| tangible form, we may say that every minute there | 
fell from the machine a sufficient number of splints | 
| (a splint makes two lucifers) to fill 240 boxes, | 
| each containing the usual quota of 100 matches ; | 
| and, supposing five lucifer matches to be used for | 
household purposes every day by one person, it | 
| would take him nearly thirteen years and a quarter 
| toconsume the number thus turned out in one mi- 
mite; or, once more, reckoning the number of | 
families in London to be about 480,000, it would 
take, on the preceding calculations, all these fami- 
lies three days to use the matches thus cut by a} 
| single machine in one day, allowing each family 
| five matches per diem. 
| It may now, perhaps, not be uninteresting to 
our readers if we endeavour to ascertain the whole 
| time required for converting a deal 11 feet long, 1 
| foot wide, and 3 inches thick into the splints of 
which we have been just now speaking. The first 
| operation—the cutting the deal into blocks of the 
| length of 53 inches—will take about 2 minutes, 
| reckoning twelve blocks to be turned out every 
minute, These blocks, 25 in number, will, when 
| transferred to the machine, be converted into 
splints in a period of about 8 minutes “  , the 
whole operation, allowing 2 minutes the 
| transfer of the blocks, etc., may be said to uvcupy 
| about 12 minutes. 
| As to the number of splints turned out of the 
| above single deal, it will fall not far short of 
100,000 which, if placed one on the top of the 
other, wonld reach to far more than double the 
height of Mont Blanc. In further illustration, we 
would only remark that the number of splints cut 
by one machine in rather more than one day 
would, if laid one before each other on the line of 
the London and North-Western Railway, stretch 
from Euston Square to Glasgow. 

The splints, after they have fallen from the 
Machine, are tied up in bundles of about 1800 
each. We found five women engaged in this 
work. They first gather up the splints until they 

la certain measure, and then bind them in 
bundles. The number of bundles each can tie is 
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about two every three minutes. After this opera- 
tion, they are removed to the warehouse, and, as 
required, are packed into hogsheads, and sent to 
the lucifer manufacturer. 





WORDS OF WARNING. 

I srinx from this topic—the misery of a lost soul, with 
a repugnance which is well-nigh invincible. There is no 
theme so repulsive, so appalling, to me; none that I so 
much dread to speak of. We are all liable to contract a 
subtle unbelief on this subject, which derives shelter and 
nourishment from our benevolent sympathies. There is 
something so horrible, so heart-rending, in the thought, 
that one whom we have known and loved may pass out of 
this world into the abodes of the damned, and become the 
companion of the devil and his angels for all eternity, that 
we believe it as though we believed it not. We drive it 
away from us. We treat it as a phantom which must not 
be allowed to disturb our peace. But is this right? Is 
it wise? Is it becoming? Shall we aspire to be more 
merciful than the God of mercy? Are we to challenge to 
ourselves more tenderness than the Saviour? And did he 
avoid this subject? Did he refrain from speaking of the 
worm that never dies, and the fire that shall never be 
quenched? It is the awful sanctity and the ineffable 
gentleness of his character which imparts to his utter- 
ances on this topic so sublime a pathos, so unearthly a 
solemnity. No mistaken lenity kept him from proclaim- 
ing that there wasa hell. Nor did he ever suppress the 
declaration, that it is the broad road in which the mass of 
the race are walking that leads to it. These truths con- 
cern us as deeply as they could the generation among 
whom he lived; and woe be to us if we deny or dissemble 
them! Yes, there és a hell. And every one who is 
neglecting the great salvation is in imminent peril of it. 

And now the momentous alternative submitted to the 
reader is, Will you consider the subject of religion here, or 
will you consider it in eternity? One or the other you 
must do. You can no more elude it than you can cease to 
If yon decline the examination of the subject here, 
in the latter days you shall consider it perfectly. Judge 
for yourself, whether it will not be better, infinitely better, 
to give your attention to it now. In this world, religion 
contemplates you as a sinner ruined and condemned, but 
reprieved. -It proposes itself to you as a system of mercy. 
It comes, with the blood of atonement and the ministry of 
the Spirit, with pardon, and renewal, and holiness, and 
peace. It breathes of penitence and love, of hope and 
triumph, of a-reconciled God anda glorious heaven.: It 
finds you in circumstances in which you can comply with 
its demands, not only without compromising any of your 
interests, spiritual or secular, but with decided advantage 
to them all. It supplies you with every needful help— 
witha very profusion of the means of grace. It liolds out 
to you encouragements and inducements to the performance 
of your duty, of the most engaging character. And itcrowns 
all its appeals with a distinct and monitory exhibition of the 
fearful consequences which must attend your refusal. 

Now contrast with this the situation in which you will be 
compelled to consider the subject, if it is neglected here. 
No longer in a world of probation, but in a world of retri- 
bution—the light of the Sun of righteousness, which is 
streaming down upon your pathway now, exchanged for 
the blackness of darkness—all your domestic ties and social 
affinities dissolved—all the plans and occupations which 
now engross you annihilated —religion presented to you 
only in its terrors—the Saviour known only in the dreadful 
anathema denounced against those who do not love him— 
the Spirit known only with the anguish of the sinner who 
has sinned away his day of grace: with no Bible to repair 
to for counsel ; no friend to fly to for sympathy ; no God to 
whom you can ery for mercy; no employments which can 
mitigate your desolation; no companions but such as will 
increase your wretchedness ; all possible forms and appli- 
ances of misery around you; and, within, the gnawings of 
the undying worm—no respite, no peace, no hope; the 
remorse which knows no cessation; the despair which knows 
noebb! And all this, for ever—for ever—¥FoR EVER and 
EVER! Oh, my féllow-sinner, can you do this? Can you 
postpone all serious reflection to such a world? — Boardman. 
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Tus Netriz Tree oF AvstTRattz.—The most re- 
markable nettle of this country is the Urtica gigas, or 
rough nettle tree. This tree has a large leaf something like 
a sun-flower leaf, hirsute beneath, and every bristle has a 
most painful sting. Some gentlemen who had been in 
Illawara collecting specimens of trees for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion told me, that they had measured one of these won- 
derful trees, which was 32 feet round, and, I think, 140 
feet high. Such is the potency of the virus of this tree, 
that horses which are driven rapidly through the forests 
where they abound, if they come in contact with their 
leaves, die in convulsions. I have seen a statement of the 
actual death in convulsions of his horse by a traveller 
through these parts; and one of the gentlemen of the 
exhibition committee told me, that as they were riding in 
the Illawara forest, a young man who had lately arrived, 
and was ignorant of the nature of the tree, breaking off a 
twig as he rode along, had his hand instantly paralysed by 
it. His fingers were pressed firmly together, and were as 
rigid as stone. Fortunately, a stockman who was near, 
observing it, came up and said, “I see what is amiss, and 
will soon set all right.” He gathered a species of arum, 
which grew near, for nature has planted the bane and 
antidote together, in the low grounds, and rubbing the 
hand with it, it very soon relaxed, and resumed its natural 
pliancy. ‘This is precisely the process used by the children 
in England. When nettled, they rub the place with a 
bruised dock-leaf, saying all the while, “ Nettle go out, 
dock go in.”—Howitt’s Two Years in Victoria. 


Sanp-Fu1zs.—In our ride through the iron-bark woods 
here, our horses were tormented with one of the greatest 
nuisances of the colony, the sand-flies. These flies are a 
kind of midge—small, filmy things, like the midges at 
home; but they are not only extremely keen, but excessive- 
ly venomous. They are as numerous as the grains of sand 
in the sterile Iron-Bark ranges. They cover the whole 
ground in spring; and, as you advance, they rise up, and 
cover your horses’ legs and chests, and puncture them in 
such @ manner, that their legs are totally covered, in a 
very few minutes, with blood. The horses, of course, 
become quite frantic with them, not being able to stand 
still for a moment; so that it is no trivial matter to go 
into a wood with them at this season. As the summer 
proceeds, I expect the birds eat them up; but in spring 
they are countless. ‘Their effect on men is much worse 
than on horses. Wherever they bite, the part swells 
excessively, and becomes a great, livid boil, as large as a 
walnut. I was bitten on the wrist last summer, in riding 
on the Sydney border, by one. The next day my hand 
was enormously swelled ; and then the swelling settled into 
one of these boils, which are very sluggish and difficult to 
cure. This took more than a month, and would not heal 
till treated with caustic. Another, this spring, has bitten 
the other hand; and the venomous bite has gone exactly 
through the same process; and they have left two livid 
scars, which will no doubt remain for life.—Jbid. 


Tux Curtew.—There is a bird here which is very 
much of a mystery to us, and that is the stone curlew. 
These birds abound all along the creeks and water sides, 
and during the night make the loudest and most extra- 
ordinary cries. They begin solo fashion at first ; one bird 
crying, at slow and measured intervals, “Curlew! cur- 
lew!” then, going on more rapidly, “Curlewu! curlewu! 
curlewu!” and then the others join in, till the whole 
flock is clamouring together, apparently in a thoroughly 
frautic condition. They then are silent for a short time, 
only to renew, ever and anon, their singular chorus, which 
they keep up all night, often close at hand, but are scarcely 
ever to be seen. Even in the very heart of the diggings, 
where there was neither tree nor bush, and where the 
ground was all turned up, and the water converted toa 
mass of yellow mud, they would come and give us these 
nightly serenades; though in the daytime not one was 
ever seen there. They came from the woods at night, 


Australian Curinsitivs. 
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Tue Avsrrattan Srorx.—Another singular bird, 
which deserves mention, is the native companion, a 
species of stork, standing about a yard high; some, I 
believe, are more. It something resembles the adjutant, 
has a very stately walk, and seems to wear a little crimson 
cap at the back of its head. It is very sociable) and takes 
strong attachments; whence, probably, its name. There 
was one on the Bendigo at a store, and running about on 
the diggings, often apparently in imminent jeopardy from 
the huge dogs who pursued it; but still it was there when 
we left. There was a very large one also at a station in 
the neighbourhood, which had taken a very strong attach. 
ment to the stockman ; it followed him about in his rounds 
in the woods. When he came out in a morning, it began 
to leap and flap its wings, and run round him, making the 
most extraordinary cries; it would then take great lofty 


with its long legs, its flapping wings, and its gaping beak, 


go tothe horses ;” when he would leave off his capering and 
noise, and walk soberly along by his side. 


him on the other to stop him; but if the horse offered to 
come towards him, he hopped off very nimbly, and sought 
protection by the man; wherever the man went, there he 
was stalking along at his side.—Jbid. 


Tue Burtpoe Ant.—There is in Australia an ant 
known by this name, from its pugnacious disposition. If 
accidentally cut in halves, one half will fight with the other 


his own observation. 


seized the body with its mandibles, and the body began 
stinging away manfully at the head. The fight went on 


this is what they always do. Instead of dying, as they 


whether to eat them or bury them we know not. But 


the remains of crushed ants.”—Jbid. 


Stncurar Quartz Pessixe Hi12s.—There is a class 
of hills, both here and a: other diggings, which puzzle me, 
and which I think would puzzle the geologists. 
White Hills of Bendigo and the Red Hill here are of this 
kind. They are composed to a great depth of a quartz 
conglomerate ; that is, pebbles of quartz set in a cement of 
the detritus of these stones, ground to a very fine powder, 
and now grown as hard as the pebbles themselves: so 
hard, that neither picks nor gads—that is, steel chisels— 
have much effect on this substance, nor, indeed, anything 
but blasting. When you get down perhaps forty or fifty 
feet, you come to as many feet of a soft, white pipeclay, or 
pulverised schist, as white as snow, and with a satiny 
brilliancy. In this lies a stratum of quartz gravel and 
gold, and below these pipeclay again. 

Now it is evident that all these substances have at some 
time been under water, and been subjected to a long and 
violent aquatic action, both from the worn roundness of 
the pebble, and the trituration of the parts worn off into 
the finest powder, now hardened into cement. The gold 
found in the subjacent pipeclay is small and water-worn. 
But all round the base of these hills the strata, be they 
what they may—granite, sandstone, or slate—do not 
appear to have been acted on by water at all. ‘They are 
clear, sharp, and solid, and any gold found amongst them 
is generally unworn by water, and frequently nuggetty. 

It appears clear that these which are now hills were 
once basins of water; but by what peculiar phenomenon 
have just these basins been lifted up and made conver 
instead of concave, while all around them remains as It 
was? Why should what were hollows—just these places 
and no others—have become hills or rounded mounts? 
It seems to me that it will still require a considerable 
series of observations, and much further reflection, 00 
the part of geologists, before this mystery can be cleared 





— by some food or charm that was invisible to us, 
—lbi 





up.—Jbid. 











leaps, as high as the man’s head, cutting the oddest figure 
The stockman would then say, “ Come along, mate, let us | 


When the man | 
went up to his horse on one side, the bird would go upto | 


Mr. Howitt mentions an instance which fell under | 
One of his travelling companions, in | 
a fit of irritation, cut one in pieces, “The head immediately || 


for half an hour without any diminished sign of life; and | 


ought to do, they set to and fight away for hours, if some | 
of the other ants do not come and carry them a H 


flies immediately eat flies that are crushed, and ants eat | 
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